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Elmer Adler at Princeton 


BY LAWRANCE THOMPSON 


‘THERE 1s certainly no harm in the surmise that each of Elmer 
Adler’s separate careers began in the same way: first, with that 
frightening elevation of his right eyebrow; second, with the in- 
dulgence of his equally frightening tendency to criticize some- 
thing. If that surmise is correct, it may be said that his career at 
Princeton began one night in New York—at Barbetta’s Italian 
Restaurant, to be exact—when he elevated that eyebrow and 
made me the target of his criticism. Still vivid are the two 
heaped plates of spaghetti between us, the wicker basket cra- 
dling a half loaf of Italian bread, the dim lights and the layers of 
dead smoke in the air over our heads. I had come in to New 
York from Princeton to get help from the sole owner and pro- 
prietor of the Pynson Printers; I was gathering materials for a 
Princeton Library exhibition on “The History of the Printed 
Word.” Now we were arguing politics, and Elmer Adler was il- 
lustrating his argument by citing the difficulties of carrying on 
the Pynson Printers enterprise, in the face of government taxa- 
tion; a government taxation which | approved. But, he insisted, 
that new tax was driving small business to the wall, and it was 
making him wonder whether such an idealistic concern as Pyn- 
son Printers could continue to indulge in fine printing, or could 
continue to afford the perilous venture of publishing that ad- 
mired and unprofitable book-collector’s quarterly, The Colo- 
phon. Something I said, in answer, seemed to elevate the eye- 
brow, and I knew I was in for one of Elmer Adler’s well-known 
scoldings: 

“Tt’s easy enough for you to defend these New Deal taxes,” 
he opined from beneath the eyebrow, “because you don’t have 
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to worry about meeting a payroll, each week. ‘Those Ivory 
Towers of Princeton protect you from knowing anything about 
what it’s like, to risk your bottom dollar and even your under- 
shirt in competitive business. Maybe you ought to give up being 
a Curator of Rare Books, and a teacher, just long enough to find 
out, before you try to defend this new tax.” 

I grinned at the scowl and countered with the impertinent 
retort that if Elmer Adler had grown tired of taking financial 
risks, for the sake of his ideals, maybe he ought to give up being 
a Pynson Printer, just long enough to find out what it was like 
to work for an ideal with the assurance from the Ivory ‘Towers 
that you would never be paid a living wage. ‘To my surprise, the 
expression on his face changed quickly, the eyebrow came 
down, and he said, 

“T’d like that. I’ve never been interested in making money. 
All my life has been spent in teaching—of one kind or another— 
and now I’d get a kick out of setting up a Department of 
Graphic Arts, in some college, so I could hold small seminars 
like those I’ve held for years, here in the Pynson Printers library; 
so I could talk about graphic processes, the history of the 
printed word, and the fine printing of books.” 

I told him he wasn’t really serious; I’d call his bluff. If he 
really meant what he said, I’d go straight back to the Ivory 
Towers, that night, and get him an offer. He was serious, I did 
go back, but I failed to get him an offer. Many listeners were 
enthusiastic; yet always I was told there just wasn’t any money 
available for that kind of luxury. I didn’t give up hope. I re- 
ported to Elmer Adler that it seemed financially impossible, 
however, to afford him that education I had intended for him— 
as to the financial difficulties of idealism in the Ivory Towers of 
Princeton. Gradually, over a period of several weeks, my hope to 
see Elmer Adler at Princeton wore thinner and thinner. 

Without warning, one spring afternoon, I received a cryptic 
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invitation to appear for breakfast at the Nassau ‘Tavern at nine 
o clock on the following morning. There would be only three of 
us at that breakfast: the acting-librarian, Mr. Lawrence Heyl, 
myself, and our host, Mr. Robert Cresswell ’19, who was then 
Chairman of the Friends of the Princeton Library. That next 
morning, a far more important conversation took place across 
three halves of grapefruit. We had been given no inkling as to 
why we were invited to meet with Mr. Cresswell; but he wasted 
only the briefest time in generalities, and tasted certainly not 
more than two sections of his grapefruit before he lay down his 
spoon, significantly touched his lips with his napkin, and began 
in a tense tone of voice: 

“Gentlemen, the Friends have a proposition to make. We 
have recently learned that we may be able to bring Elmer Adler 
to Princeton to establish a Department of Graphic Arts; that he 
might bring with him his extraordinary collection of rare books 
and prints, as a basis for his teaching. ‘The Friends have voted to 
underwrite the basic costs of establishing such a department, if 
the Library, the University, and the University Press, will as- 
sume certain responsibilities. Is the Library interested?” 

Although I had spent considerable time exploring this same 
problem with Mr. Heyl during the previous weeks, neither one 
of usso much as looked at the other, or implied in any other way 
that we had ever heard a word of it. Instead, each of us in turn 
assured the Chairman of the Friends that he had our backing; 
that we would do all we could to implement the plan. When 
Mr. Cresswell took his leave, that morning, he said he was en- 
couraged and pleased. Momentarily, I had difficulty in restrain- 
ing myself from saying quite impudently, ‘“‘How do you think I 
feel?” The simple fact of the matter was that Mr. Cresswell had 
succeeded, where I had failed; yet I was pleased. 

As the story developed, following that breakfast-conversation, 
there were obviously two distinct parts to it. The enabling part 
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of the story is one I do not know and cannot tell: the story of 
how the Friends of the Princeton Library raised the money, 
among themselves, to establish the Department of Graphic 
Arts, as a branch of the Princeton Library; of how the Friends 
continued to raise funds, among themselves, for supporting and 
forwarding the enterprise during the next twelve years; of how 
the University and the Princeton University Press shared in 
these responsibilities. That in itself is a story which merely 
starts with the enterprise of the late Mr. Cresswell, and which 
gradually involved the faithfulness and loyalty of innumerable 
Friends. Their achievement has evoked, and will continue to 
evoke, the gratitude of the ever-growing Princeton family. 
The story I know much more about is the story of how Elmer 
Adler’s Graphic Arts Program worked out at Princeton, and 
that is the story I wish to hint at, here. At first, of course, there 
was the difficulty of helping the fastidious Elmer Adler find 
suitable space at Princeton to house his collections. Only after 
he had worn to a frazzle several real-estate agents, who showed 
him practically every available house to rent in Princeton, did 
he settle on the dignified, hundred-year-old, and vacant Miller 
home at Forty Mercer Street, just two or three stone-throws 
from the campus. ‘hen came the carpenters, painters, electri- 
cians, and for some weeks they were engaged in building El- 
mer’s specially designed book “bins” and bookcases and print- 
cabinets. Some time in August 1940, two enormous vans arrived 
from New York and disgorged into that small house their loads 
of packingcases, boxes, portfolios, furniture, files, all taking up 
so much room—from the basement to the third floor—that it 
seemed impossible to imagine how order could ever be brought 
out of that storage-warchouse chaos. But the task of sorting and 
arranging was pursued so industriously that by the time the stu- 
dents began to drift back to the campus in late September, the 
house had digested and assimilated that heterogeneous collec- 
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tion, without losing any of its hundred-year-old dignity, re- 
straint, and charm. It combined the features of a home, a work- 
shop, a library, an exhibition-gallery for prints and paintings. 

‘Those guests who were invited to attend the serene opening 
on Thursday afternoon, October 17, 1940, were given their first 
glimpse of what “good taste” means to Elmer Adler, in terms 
of the visual. Let me try to recapture something of the scene 
and atmosphere of that afternoon by guiding you through the 
house. From the street, you entered a spacious high-ceiling hall- 
way, with a graceful narrow staircase visible at the far end. The 
wall surfaces of both hall and staircase had become transformed 
into a gallery of carefully selected drawings, etchings, litho- 
graphs, wood engravings, small paintings, representing artistic 
media and techniques during the past five centuries. To the left 
of the entrance, you found a high-ceiling reception-room, beau- 
tifully proportioned and attractively illuminated with indirect 
light. The first piece of furniture to catch your eye was a tall ma- 
hogany bookcase, delicate in its general effect, with an imposing 
array of small fifteenth century books, and other rarities, visible 
through the thinly leaded glass doors. Standing near that book- 
case, that afternoon, were representatives of the Library, and of 
the Friends, and of the University Press, to greet you and to in- 
troduce you to Elmer Adler. If you happened to ask about 
anything in the nearby bookcase, Mr. Adler might place in your 
hands, progressively, some relatively small but memorable ex- 
amples of early printing from the shops of Schoeffer, Jenson, 
Aldus, Pynson, Wynken de Worde; or perhaps a book printed 
entirely from engraved plates; or books illustrated with the 
woodcuts of Holbein or Diirer. 

Near by, in the same room, was an oblong exhibition-case, 
some six-feet high, made almost entirely of glass walls supported 
by a metal frame. On the inner tiers of glass shelves, you viewed 
objects discriminately chosen to open vistas on additional mys- 
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teries of printing, binding, illumination: vellum manuscripts in 
fifteenth century bindings, leaves from a block book, small in- 
cunabula adorned with burnished gold, rubrications, minia- 
tures; fifteenth century woodcuts, colors printed or stencilled, 
books with early examples of roman or gothic type printed on 
rag paper still crisp and immaculately white after nearly five 
hundred years. 

Along the walls of that same reception-room were a few of 
those graceful but substantial book-bins especially designed; 
now crowded with more examples of the printer’s art: quartos, 
octavos, folios, ranging in time and style from the “Nuremberg 
Chronicle” and the “Baskerville Vergil” to the Works of Dii- 
rer’s patron Pirkheimer, and down the years to the Bruce Rogers 
lectern Bible. Above these low cases were temporary exhibitions 
in frames with removable backs: single leaves of early books and 
manuscripts; here a highly illuminated vellum page from a fif- 
teenth century folio missal, there a printed leaf from the forty- 
two-line Bible beside a manuscript Bible leaf (almost a dupli- 
cate of the printed leaf in layout, spirit, and general appearance) 
which might well have inspired Gutenberg. 

All these spectacles tempted you to linger, and yet the opened 
double-doors beyond provided another vista of further attrac- 
tions not easily resisted. In that next room you found an entire- 
ly different variety of attractions. Centrally located was Elmer’s 
famous old roundtable which many of his guests, that day, re- 
membered having seen in the center of the library at Pynson 
Printers in New York. Here, it occupied a goodly share of the 
floor-space, with a fireplace on one side and, above, an ancient 
brass candelabra suspended from the high ceiling. This room 
had been chosen to serve as classroom, the size of each class de- 
termined by the number of students who could sit comfortably 
around that table with Mr. Adler, whose teaching-method al- 
ways involves passing sheets or prints or books around the ring. 
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The walls of this classroom comprised built-in bookcases, ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling; the shelves which were within 
comfortable reach being crowded with an extensive reference- 
library of books-about-books, bibliographies, histories of print- 
ing, of typography, of paper-making, of chirography, of epigra- 
phy, of binding. One section was devoted to reference books 
concerning the techniques and the history of the graphic proc- 
esses—copperplate engraving, etching, wood-engraving, lithog- 
taphy; another section was devoted to examples of book-illustra- 
tion, from the sixteenth century to the present. 

At the far side of this classroom, another opened door invited 
you into the print-room, lined with newly constructed wooden 
cabinets containing scores and scores of black portfolio-boxes, 
carefully arranged, and packed with matted prints—enough 
prints to provide seemingly endless possibilities for print-room 
exhibitions. Above these low cabinets, around three walls, the 
first “show” was on exhibition, in frames with removable backs. 
For this opening afternoon, the print-room had been trans- 
formed into a refreshments-room, and beyond the table of bev- 
erages and sandwiches, at the far end of the room, French doors 
opened out on a brick terrace flanked by a flower-bordered lawn 
already gathering the first thin harvest of colored leaves, and fall 
sunlight. Even the weather participated in the conspiracy to 
make the occasion vivid. 

If you ventured upstairs, you found on the second floor a 
series of rooms devoted to units (separate collections) repre- 
senting the outstanding works of all the important private 
presses; examples of work done by the best English and Ameri- 
can typographers of the twentieth century—the most complete 
collection being that of the work of Bruce Rogers. And always, 
in protecting slipcases, among the larger or smaller books, lay 
treasured fugitive leaves, broadsides, pamphlets. After scanning 
shelves lined with books made handsomely by Nonesuch, Gold- 
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en Cockerel, Ashendene, Grabhorn, and many others, you 
might find one book-bin containing a complete run of books 
printed by Mr. Adler’s own Pynson Printers, together with a 
complete set of The Colophon. In adjoining rooms, units of 
shelves were devoted to the works of modern presses in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Czechoslovakia. And, more specialized, 
units devoted to more technical aspects of printing: photome- 
chanical processes, color-printing, layout, type-design. 

All the way downstairs, in the basement, you might later have 
discovered a kind of den or lounge with a fireplace, a divan, com- 
fortable chairs and (for the first time) ash trays: the “Friends 
Room.” Somehow the atmosphere of all the other rooms in the 
house was so saturated with the truly sacred dignity of the 
graphic arts that you were inclined to save your smoking until 
you found this fireplace room, even as the fastidious and non- 
smoking host had intended. 

But the basement held two other somewhat secret, locked 
rooms which were sure to arouse the curiosity of certain an- 
tiquaries, even though these two rooms were “out of bounds.” 
In them were metal filing cases of sliding drawers, jammed with 
the complete records of Pynson Printers; jammed, that is, with 
the correspondences with authors, printers, designers, illustra- 
tors, patrons, customers; accounts of expenditures and receipts; 
jackets containing the well-kept record of the separate stages of 
each “job” undertaken, together with initial sketches of layout 
designs, and various stages of proofs. "These well-kept records 
must continue to increase in value, particularly for historians 
and students of the art of printing in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. 

All these roomfuls of paraphernalia, you understand, might 
be considered as the means or the wherewithal to be used for 
that so-called “experiment in teaching” which the Friends of 
the Library had in mind when they brought Elmer Adler to 
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Princeton for (it may now be confessed) a trial run, to see if he 
would make good. Obviously, it was difficult for a Princeton 
student to risk stepping inside such a house and exposing him- 
self to such an atmosphere, unless he was willing to have his 
curiosity stimulated, to have his horizons-of-knowledge pushed 
back. But this “experiment in teaching” was designed to do 
more than merely expose the Princetonian to the attractions of 
desultory browsing: browsing in itself was correctly forbidden. 
From the beginning, the students were shown and guided. 
Quite early in that first term, small groups of undergraduates 
signed up for informal courses conducted around the large table 
in the reference room. These seminars, meeting for three hours 
on one night of each week, for eight weeks, were organized to 
meet special interests. One group might concern itself with the 
history of the book—its structure and art. Another group, at an- 
other time, might be studying the graphic processes of print- 
making, and learning to differentiate among an etching, a dry- 
point, a copperplate engraving. Still another group, at another 
time, might pursue joint interests in the field of book-collecting. 

Because I was particularly anxious to implement the success 
of this “experimental program,” I joined the first group formed 
to study the graphic processes, and before the course was half 
completed I had become thoroughly convinced that Elmer Ad- 
ler was here to stay. What he offered the students, inside and 
outside those seminar evenings, was something so rich and com- 
plex in its values that I hesitate to try to describe it. Perhaps the 
rock-foundation of it was that E:lmer Adler started with friend- 
ships and not with facts. He always seemed to know a great deal 
about the story of each student in each group before the night 
when the first meeting of a course began. ‘This was no effort, for 
him, because he was sincerely interested in these young men as 
individuals, and they responded quite eagerly. On that founda- 
tion he built much more than the presentation of certain fac- 
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tual knowledge. He was born to be a very subtle kind of mission- 
ary, preaching not merely the gospel of good taste but also the 
gospel of tasteful living. And while he was teaching facts, at his 
round-table; he was also teaching by example. Fortunately, he 
lived at Forty Mercer Street, and had his little suite of rooms on 
the third floor. As a result, anyone who came to Forty Mercer 
Street quickly realized that he was not entering a mere museum 
or library, but a home, in which someone lived; a home where 
someone was constantly demonstrating, by example, various 
ways in which art and life enrich each other. 

There was another kind of teaching-by-example which began 
early in the fall and continued long after the separate courses 
ended: Elmer Adler had previously made an extremely success- 
ful demonstration of another relationship between life and art, 
several years earlier, when he had bought a forlorn and dilapi- 
dated Bucks County farmhouse. He had remodelled it and had 
made it into a very impressive but unpretentious and charming 
country home, tastefully furnished in every detail, largely with 
Bucks County antiques. Because that country retreat was less 
than an hour’s drive from Princeton, he frequently drove out 
there and always found two or three students who were glad to 
get away from the campus for an afternoon drive and a com- 
munally prepared meal, sometimes outdoors on the “Roaring 
Rocks” and sometimes inside before the fireplace. Before long, 
the young men who had made a few of these cherished excur- 
sions into the country, with Elmer Adler, had nicknamed their 
host “The Squire.” ‘Thereafter, to each succeeding generation 
of Princeton students, he has remained ““The Squire”—or sim- 
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All this was very closely related to his understanding of the 
word, teaching, and extensions of his meaning. Of course, the 
teaching of facts, at that roundtable, was extremely fresh and 
important. ‘There was nothing like it offered in the Art Depart- 
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ment, and | myself learned a great deal in the discussions dur- 
ing and after those seminar meetings. Nevertheless, the teach- 
ing of those facts was by no means the most important of the 
reasons why Elmer Adler, coming to Princeton on an “experi- 
mental” basis, was later invited to stay. The loyalty in friend- 
ship, demonstrated by so many students who came under Elmer 
Adler’s influence, and who continued to keep in touch with 
him long after they had been graduated from Princeton, is one 
of the finest tributes to the lasting impressions he made on those 
who grew to know him well. 

That he should have evoked such loyalties from so many stu- 
dents is all the more gratifying when one realizes the motiva- 
tions for his fastidiousness and his missionary spirit. Although 
he has known much at first hand about the ruthless give-and- 
take of business competition, he has never let the necessity for 
practical considerations overcome his idealistic beliefs as to the 
human potential, in regard to developing sensitivities as to 
what is right and what is wrong; what makes for honesty and 
what makes for dishonesty; what makes for genuineness and 
what makes for “stuffed-shirt” pomposity; what makes for char- 
acter and what makes for mere reputation; what makes for or- 
derliness in the art-of-living and what makes for disorder and 
chaos. Now such fastidiousness, if honestly expressed, requires 
a man to be quite outspoken in his criticism of others, and EI- 
mer Adler has always been outspoken, critical. Obviously, such 
an approach to human experience is not exactly the quickest 
and easiest way to win friends. Yet it is certainly one quick way 
to influence people, even to arouse a strong response of one 
kind or another! College students are impressionable, and quite 
easily offended by criticism. Nevertheless, many a young man 
who was first disturbed or even angered by Elmer Adler’s per- 
sistently outspoken criticism of sloppiness, carelessness, incon- 
siderateness, blindness, gradually came to appreciate that Elmer 
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Adler was merely trying to refresh certain ideals concerning 
character which many a young man held in tarnished condition. 
If such a stage of appreciation was achieved, such a student had 
to make the choice as to whether or not he would honor him- 
self through the act of honoring Elmer Adler and of accepting 
criticisms. Grownups are supposed to be not so impressionable, 
not so thinskinned; yet some grownups took decided dislike to 
Elmer Adler’s unflinching outspokenness, and did their best to 
find excuses for terminating his stay at the end of the “experi- 
mental” period. They failed, in more ways than one. 

These hints concerning the peculiar personality of Elmer 
Adler have been necessary, before proceeding with hints:as to 
the story of his career at Princeton, because his individual ac- 
complishments might easily be catalogued or tabulated without 
starting to suggest the significance of that Princeton career. In- 
deed, it would be a mistake to describe the success of his Graphic 
Arts Program as a tribute to his personality, without trying to 
suggest the significance of that personality. Happily, he found 
others in the Ivory Towers of Princeton who believe that the 
most important part of education and teaching is the develop- 
ment of character, and so he was encouraged to continue. 

Because the variety of activities developed by E:lmer Adler in 
connection with the Graphic Arts Program cannot possibly be 
canvassed here, let me take as a metaphor just one example of 
the constructive kind of activity which unfolded at Princeton 
merely because the critical Elmer Adler looked somewhere at 
shortcomings, raised that terrible eyebrow, and did something. 

I remember one autumn evening in 1940, not long after the 
opening of Forty Mercer Street, when Elmer walked sternly 
into the dormitory room where I then lived, to announce that 
he had just completed some extensive prowlings around the 
campus and some critical peckings into windows, to see what 
kinds of “pictures” the boys used for wall decorations. 
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“I’m afraid,” I deprecated, “that most of the pictures were 
‘Petty Girls.’ ”’ 

Up went the eyebrow: “That, or worse.” 

The missionary streak in me is not as strong as it is in Elmer 
Adler, and I replied somewhat scornfully, 

“Do we have a program for improving the wall-decorations in 
the dormitories of the Princeton students?” 

“Not tonight,” he said. “But it’s worth thinking about.” 

After he had turned on his heel and closed the door, I went 
back to my work somewhat impatiently and grumbled, “Go 
ahead and think about it, then.” I promptly forgot about it. A 
few days later, when I happened in at Forty Mercer Street, he 
asked me how much I knew about the various Print Clubs in 
the country; Clubs which issued original prints (numbered and 
signed ) to its members at regular intervals. Why not develop a 
Princeton Print Club, as an element in the Graphic Arts Pro- 
gram? And why not invite an outstanding American artist to 
the campus, each year, to make sketches of Princeton subjects, 
so that the student-officers of the Print Club could select from 
these sketches some subject which would appeal to the under- 
graduates? At the time when the finished prints were to be re- 
leased, the Print Club could invite its members and other stu- 
dents to attend an exhibition of the guest-artist’s other works. 
At such a time, also, the artist might be persuaded to make a 
demonstration of the process he had used in making the print 
for the Print Club. 

That made sense, in fact it was quite an exciting idea. Profes- 
sor Francis A. Comstock, an artist in his own right, and a mem- 
ber of the Art Department and School of Architecture, also gave 
his strong backing. So the three of us drew up a prospectus for 
such a Print Club and took on ourselves the responsibility of 
inviting Thomas W. Nason to visit the campus and make 
sketches. Then we began to enroll a few students as charter 
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members of the Princeton Print Club. The subject of Nason’s 
chosen sketch was “Passing Cannon Green,” and he made splen- 
did artistic uses of the straight lines and angles of the back of 
Nassau Hall, in relation to the arch and towers of the old Li- 
brary. Prints from the resultant wood-engraving were issued to 
members of the Print Club for the bargain-price of five dollars, 
and thus the new phase of the Graphic Arts Program was in- 
augurated. 

This was only the first stage in the unfolding of an elaborate 
plan which Elmer Adler had started to work out, that autumn 
night when he had prowled around the campus, peering through 
dormitory windows, studying wall-decorations. The second 
stage developed from his hope that if enough of the Nason 
prints were sold to make a profit, the money thus available 
could be used by the Print Club to purchase several prints by 
living American artists; prints which could be lent to students 
at the beginning of each semester, in frames with removable 
backs. Obviously, funds were not immediately available for 
purchasing a lending-collection of prints; but Elmer Adler pa- 
tiently solicited contributions from interested alumni, Friends, 
townspeople, and these initial contributions enabled the Print 
Club to purchase about fifty prints-for-lending, during the 
spring of 1941. In April of 1941, Nason appeared at Forty 
Mercer Street under the auspices of the Print Club and demon- 
strated his technique to a fascinated group of students and 
townspeople who gathered around him to watch, as he en- 
graved a landscape-seascape on a long narrow woodblock and 
then pulled proofs on India paper and distributed these proofs 
to the spectators as mementoes of that afternoon. The follow- 
ing day, a reproduction of that proof appeared in The Prince- 
tonian, together with a good story of the occasion, written by an 
enthusiastic charter-rmember of the Print Club—William P. 
Carton ’43—and a few days later the “Prince” carried another 
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article by the equally enthusiastic Bob Carton ’43 (cousin) on 
the exhibition of Nason’s earlier works, then being shown at 
Forty Mercer Street. 

The next stage in the development of the print-lending plan 
occurred later that spring, after Elmer Adler (or, ostensibly, the 
student-officers of the Print Club) invited a score of artists to 
submit (for an exhibition at Forty Mercer Street) any print 
which each artist was willing to sell to Princeton students for 
five dollars. Another remarkable show was selected from these 
offerings, and the students were thus encouraged to buy prints 
for their dormitory rooms. The Print Club made arrangements 
to frame each student’s purchased prints, and so the project 
made one further step forward. 

That next autumn, at the beginning of the new academic 
year, the Print Club announced the first opportunity for stu- 
dents to come in and take their pick from eighty-five prints, all 
framed, for use as room-decorations during the semester—at no 
charge to the students. The response was so immediate that all 
of the offered prints were snapped up during the first day of 
lending. Thereafter, twice each year (at the beginning of each 
semester) the Print Club holdings were arranged for loan, on 
a first-come-first-served basis, with only six men admitted to the 
house at a time, and this print-lending ceremony became such a 
campus institution that it sometimes produced a block-long line 
of students waiting patiently for their chance to enter and make 
their choices. And once each year, a brand new Princeton print 
was issued to members for five dollars. 

One may easily imagine the changes in the general tenor of 
wall-decorations, wrought by this enterprise. Of course, the 
Petty Girls or their equivalents did not entirely disappear; but 
they soon began to suffer seriously from the more dignified com- 
petition. And much credit for the successful launching of this 
entire program was earned by the hardworking undergraduate 
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officers of the Print Club, particularly by the first two Club 
Presidents, Tom Rutter ’42 and Kneeland McNulty °43. In 
May 1942, the third Print Club President, William K. Zinsser 
’44, wrote an article on the project which appeared in the 
Alumni Weekly under the title, “The Petty Girl’s Successor,” 
in which he quite shrewdly remarked, 

“The Print Club’s job was a hard one, for culture cannot be 
spread on overnight like a coat of paint—it has to work its way 
into the life of students and eventually into the life of the Uni- 
versity as a whole. And now, after a year and a half of external 
Adlerian treatment, much has been absorbed. For if room ap- 
pearances mean anything, Princeton has awakened to the fine 
arts.” 

This brief sketch of the history of the Print Club may serve 
as a metaphor to represent the stimulating varieties of activities 
which gradually accumulated under the roof of Forty Mercer 
Street during those early years. ‘To be sure, only a very small per- 
centage of students became interested in such a highly special- 
ized and esoteric “extra-curricular” affair, and yet one may 
gather the extent to which some phase of the project made itself 
felt when it is realized that the Print Club, during the past two 
years, has been offering nearly five hundred prints for loan, twice 
each year, and has consistently found takers for almost all of 
these offerings. Yet it should be remembered that this was only 
one project. Some hint as to the variety of doings at Forty 
Mercer Street may be given merely by quoting from the annual 
“Report of the Friends of the Library,” which appeared in The 
Princeton University Library Chronicle for June 1942: 

“There have been several excellent exhibitions at Forty Mer- 
cer during the year. On October 2 the work of the Overbrook 
Press was put on display and a reception given to Mr. Frank 
Altschul, owner, and Miss Margaret B. Evans, director, of this 
outstanding private press. On November 3 the exhibition of 
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etchings and drypoints of Mr. L. C. Rosenberg was opened with 
a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg. On February 10 the 
exhibition of serigraphs (silk-screen prints) was opened with a 
demonstration by Mr. Hyman Warsager of the making of a 
serigraph. ‘The poster announcing this exhibit was an attractive 
serigraph made at Forty Mercer Street. On March 5 there was 
put on display a fine show of wood engravings, wood cuts, etch- 
ings, aquatints, stencils, and other prints of Emil Ganso (1895- 
1941). On May 20 the prints of forty contemporary American 
artists, consisting principally of self-portraits but with an addi- 
tional example of the graphic work of each artist, were put on 
display. ‘Uhis exhibition will continue through Commence- 
ment and the early part of the summer. 

“In addition to the receptions in connection with the open- 
ings of exhibitions, there have been special meetings and ad- 
dresses during the year. On December 4, Mr. Edwin J. Beinecke 
of New York spoke on his great collection of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. On January 22 Mr. George Arents, Jr., whose collec- 
tion of books on tobacco is unrivalled, spoke about his collect- 
ing experiences. On February 27, the Typophiles of New York 
listened to an inspiring talk on the purpose and activities of 
Forty Mercer Street. On March 5, Joseph Hergesheimer read 
to students and faculty members a provocative and highly eru- 
dite paper on life and literature. This meeting was attended by 
a number of notables, among them Carl Van Doren, H. L. 
Mencken, Alfred A. Knopf, Huntington Cairns, Lathrop C. 
Harper, and Arthur A. Houghton. On these four occasions 
alone, Mr. Adler was host at dinner to a total of 138 students, 
members of the faculty, Friends and others. During the year the 
students taking Mr. Adler’s courses have been stimulated by the 
presence of outstanding figures in the field of the graphic arts. 
Bruce Rogers, Frederic W. Goudy, Carl Zigrosser, and Rosa- 
mond B. Loring have been among those who have lent distinc- 
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tion to Forty Mercer Street. Mrs. Loring gave a demonstration 
of the making of paste papers, stimulating the book collecting 
group to undertake experiments of their own in this field. ‘The 
Print Club has also had a most successful year: in September, 
120 framed prints were lent to members of the Club on the cam- 
pus and Mr. L. C. Rosenberg was commissioned to make the 
second year’s print for the Club. The subject selected was 
Blair Arch. 

“Such a record, given here in its barest outline, is an accom- 
plishment which reflects great credit upon Mr. Adler, Mr. Cress- 
well, the Friends, and all who have had to do with the interest- 
ing and successful experiment at Forty Mercer Street. Indeed, 
Forty Mercer Street should no longer be spoken of as an experi- 
ment: it has more than justified the hopes of its sponsors.” 

Remember that Pearl Harbor was being very much remem- 
bered during the school year 1941-1942. ‘Thereafter, of course, 
the Graphic Arts Department experienced inevitable hardships. 
Complicating matters even further, the loyal Chairman of the 
Friends—Robert Cresswell—died as a Lieutenant Colonel on 
active duty in England in September 1943. ‘To make bad mat- 
ters worse, in the spring of 1945 the owner of Forty Mercer 
sold that house which we had been renting, and thus forced the 
Graphic Arts Department to seek a new home, quickly. For 
good reasons, the University decided that Elmer Adler and his 
activities should be moved over to the campus, and he was in- 
formed that he could have the entire run of 36 University Place 
—the old Vanderbilt house which had been used as a sash- 
factory, at one time, and subsequently had been battered by 
successive Classes of freshmen during the period when it had 
served as a dormitory. ‘That awkward old wreck of a place offered 
so discouraging a prospect that even Elmer Adler’s ingenuity 
was chilled by the prospect, and he protested that the under- 
taking seemed hopeless. After considerable persuasion, he made 
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the best of what seemed to him the hopelessness of renovating 
and beautifying the battered wreck. Again, very generously, the 
University turned over to him another group of carpenters, 
painters, electricians. Gradually, alterations were made, parti- 
tions were knocked out, new floors were put down where neces- 
sary, Carpeting was added in the hallways and on the worn 
stairs, bookcases were built in, furniture moved from Forty 
Mercer Street to 36 University Place, and then the books and 
prints were transferred. 

Only those who participated in that ordeal could possibly ap- 
preciate the agony of that ordeal. At the time, I was in the serv- 
ice. But I had frequently been in that old ark when it was a dor- 
mitory, and when I came back in 1947 and walked into the 
transformed hallway (now so strikingly a reminder of the old 
Forty Mercer Street atmosphere), I stared in astonishment and 
admiration. ‘The metamorphosis was indeed another victory for 
Filmer Adler. Curiously, I find no record of comment, in The 
Princetonian, on the remarkable metamorphosis. The only in- 
dication of the slightest faltering or staggering in the pace of 
the Graphic Arts Program was this: September and October of 
the new academic year passed without the appearance of any 
news release in The Princetonian; then on November 2, 1945, 
the column of “official notices” carried the simple statement 
that students wishing to borrow prints for the semester could 
make their choices on November 6 or 7, at—36 University Place. 
Nothing more. Incidentally, the Print Club print first issued 
from 36 University Place broke all records for sales and for pop- 
ularity: it was Samuel Chamberlain’s drypoint-etching of Nas- 
sau Hall. So great was the success of that print that additional 
prints and frames were immediately purchased for lending, and 
in the autumn of 1946 a caption in The Princetonian made this 
astonishing announcement: 
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PRINT CLUB TO LEND 400 FRAMED PRINTS 
TO UNDERGRADUATES 


By that time, the distinguished accomplishments of the 
Graphic Arts enterprise at Princeton had attracted national 
notice, and had been described repeatedly in several widely cir- 
culated newspapers and magazines. But one of the most signifi- 
cant forms of recognition occurred in May 1947, when the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts presented to Elmer Adler 
the highest honor which the Institute bestows: a gold medal, 
celebrating Elmer Adler’s success in his several different careers. 
The citation commended him for “his distinguished work as a 
publisher, printer, editor, collector and teacher [italics added] 
during the past quarter-century.” In making the presentation, 
the speaker pointed out that Elmer Adler’s work in the Graphic 
Arts Program at Princeton had created “‘a center of cultural fer- 
ment” at 36 University Place. The suggestive word “ferment” 
was well chosen, even though the abstemious Elmer Adler brews 
his “ferment” over mere teacups. 


There is no need to amass further evidence as to the wide as- 
sortment of pies Elmer Adler fingered and baked during the 
thirteen years of his career at Princeton; no need to employ rhet- 
oric to boast of his success. Perhaps the happiest way to round 
out these hints of his effect on Princeton is to let only two of his 
former students speak for him, in their own words. The first ut- 
terance I wish to quote is a letter which appeared in The Prince- 
tonian, early in the fall of 1950; a letter from a young man who 
had been graduated from Princeton at the previous Commence- 
ment: 


“To the Chairman of The Daily Princetonian: 


“No one can doubt that Princeton offers a good deal more to 
her sons than that which is contained in the academic curricu- 
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lum alone. The educated man is not singly the product of the 
classroom, but of a variety of cultural and intellectual experi- 
ences; it is my feeling that Princeton offers both the classroom 
and the added possibilities for intellectual experience. Perhaps 
it is this latter which separates the Princetonian from his fellows 
in society. 

“One of these possibilities of which I speak needs to be 
brought to the attention of more undergraduates for it is avail- 
able to all, though seldom taken advantage of by enough stu- 
dents. I doubt that most undergraduates realize that there is 
more of personal value to them at 36 University Place than the 
semi-annual Print Lending, and a few displays throughout the 
year. I personally would give a whole year of regular classes for 
the education I received there in weekly or bi-weekly seminars. 
... While not by any means the only extra-curricular activity I 
engaged in at Princeton, | feel that I personally gained more of 
lasting value at 36 University Place than anywhere else. I pass 
this on in the hope that others may profit as I have. 
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The second and last utterance I wish to quote was made by 
one of Elmer Adler’s former students, Waring Jones ’51, in a 
letter written after he learned that Elmer Adler was retiring: 
“... [know Squire and will see him all my life, but the students 
coming up in the future will miss a great window down there on 
the edge of the campus. ‘There isn’t a place in Princeton where 
so many unexpected opportunities, interests, pleasures, pop up 
with such regularity. And it is the only ‘club’ there that gave 
me real fun. I guess that was because it had the atmosphere and 
people of a true club... .” 

All of us who know Elmer Adler must join Waring Jones in 
regretting that June of 1952 will mark the end of such an excit- 
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ing adventure in education. Even though all of his books and 
prints and files are to form a permanent unit in the Princeton 
University Library (where a well-designed series of rooms await 
the arrival of the now firmly established Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment), and even though a plan has been carefully worked out 
to continue the many projects which Elmer Adler started, there 
is no use in pretending that this further metamorphosis does 
not mark the end of his “experiment.” For as style is the man, 
so this man set an inimitable style, a distinct idiom, in the 
Graphic Arts Program at Princeton. And even if his successor 
should be one of his former students, such a successor would be 
the first to admit that the irreplaceable element is the person- 
ality of Elmer Adler. 

Nevertheless, those of us who know and love Elmer Adler 
can scarcely imagine that he can ever be made to retire from his 
favorite career of planning and dreaming and doing. For the 
record, then, I take the liberty of confiding his latest dream. He 
has the feeling that other colleges should participate in this 
same kind of missionary-work in teaching the students how to 
relate art and life; that the first requirement is merely a modest 
collection of books and prints which may be gathered without 
too much expense to serve as the means, the wherewithal for 
such teaching. Now that he is free, he hopes to go to Europe, 
next year, to start putting together several such modest collec- 
tions of books and prints, for such colleges as may care to de- 
velop a Graphic Arts Program similar to that which he has estab- 
lished at Princeton. ‘Those of us who know Elmer Adler are 
convinced that this is just another dream which he will make 
come true. So Elmer Adler’s retirement from Princeton, at this 
coming graduation-time, will mark, not the end but rather the 
beginning of another successful adventure for him, another 
. promising Commencement. 
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Elmer Adler, “The Rochester Historical Society,” in The Common 
Good of Civic and Social Rochester (September 1912), pp. 8-12. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of the History of the Art of Printing, Roches- 
ter Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, New York, 1920. 

Coleman McAllister, An Appreciation of the Work of Elmer Adler 
(pamphlet), William Edwin Rudge, Stamford, Connecticut, 1920. 

Americana: Western New York Historical Library, from the Collection 
of Elmer Adler, former City Historian of Rochester, New York, 
to be Sold by Auction on January 30, 1925... . The Walpole Gal- 
leries, New York, N.Y., 1925. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, “Pynson Printers,” in The Golden Book, 
Covici, New York, N.Y., p. 371. 

A. J. Tehrenbach, “The Work of Elmer Adler and the Pynson Printers,” 
in The Inland Printer (February 1928), pp. 769-770. 

Modern Book Production, Boni, New York, N.Y., 1928, pp. 9, 92. 

John Clyde Oswald, A History of Printing, Appleton, New York, N.Y., 
D2n260- 

Will Ransom, “Pynson Printers Checklist,” in Printers and Book De- 
signers, Bowker, New York, N.Y., 1929, pp. 388-390, 159, 391. 

(Anonymous), “The Pynson Printers,” in Publisher's Weekly (Janu- 
aty 5, 1929), pp. 76-78. 

Elmer Adler, “An Adventure in Americana,” in Quarto Club Papers, 
1928-1929, pp. 14-31. 

Francis Meynell, The Typography of Newspaper Advertisements, 
Stokes, New York, N.Y., 1929, pp. 226, 233, 240. 

Elmer Adler, “A Short History of Printing,” in Morrow’s Almanack for 
1930, pp. 224-220. 

Paul Johnston, Biblio-Typographica, Covici Friede, New York, N.Y., 
1930, pp. 89, 97, 99, 101, 103, 115, 170-171, 180-181. 

Paul Johnston, “Elmer Adler: The Pynson Printers,” in Publisher's 
Weekly (March 7, 1931), pp. 1183-1189. 

Herbert Reichner, “Elmer Adler und die Pynson Printers,” in Philo- 
biblon, Vienna, Austria, 1933, pp. 69-72. 

Elmer Adler, “So You're a Collector,” in The Colophon (January 1932). 

Joseph L. Grosse, “An Interview with Elmer Adler,” in The Central 
Review (October 1933), pp. 2-3, 8. 
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Elmer Adler, “The Making of a Book,” in The Dolphin (Number II, 
1935), PP- 144-153. 

(Anonymous), ““Pynson Printers,” in Grafiskt Forum, Stockholm, 
Sweden (May 1935), pp. 153-157. 

Elmer Adler (editor), Breaking Into Print, Simon and Schuster, New 
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Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Book: The Story of Printing and Book- 
making, Covici Friede, New York, N.Y., 1937, pp. 495, 497, 516. 

Bernard H. Newdigate, The Art of the Book, Studio Publications, New 
YOLK INO Yost O 20n Dan O. 

Alfred Stanford, “Under Observation: Pynson Printers,” in The Annual 
of Bookmaking, ‘The Colophon, New York, N.Y., 1938. 

Giles Edgerton, “The Rebirth of an Early Dutch House: Elmer Adler’s 
Bucks County Home,” in Arts and Decorations (August 1938), 

. 5-8. 

Paul serie and John T. Winterich, Elmer Adler of the Pynson 
Printers and of Princeton (pamphlet), 1940. 

Lawrance Thompson, “Forty Mercer Street,” in The Princeton Univer- 
sity Library Chronicle (November 1940). 

John F. Peckham, “Forty Mercer,’ in Princeton Alumni Weekly 
(December 16, 1940). fede 

Lawrance Thompson, “The Print Club,” in Princeton Alumni Weekly 
(May 12, 1941). 

(Anonymous), “Squire of 40 Mercer Street,” in Nassau Sovereign (June 
1941). 

(Anonymous), “Princeton Print Club,” in Princeton Alumni Weekly 
(November 21, 1941). 

Frederick B. Adams Jr., Apostle of Good Taste. An Address Delivered 
January 21, 1941, on the Occasion of an Exhibition of the Work 
of the Pynson Printers (pamphlet) New York, N.Y., 1942. 

William K. Zinsser, “The Petty Girl’s Successor,” in Princeton Alumni 
Weekly (May 1, 1942). 

(Anonymous), “Forty Mercer Street,” in Biblia: Devoted to the Inter- 
ests of The Friends of The Princeton Library (June 1942). 

Philip Brooks, “Notes on Rare Books,’’ New York Times Book Review 
(September 13, 1942). 

Norman Kent, “Forty Mercer Street,” in The American Artist (October 
1943). 

Eleanor B. Light, “Graphic Arts at Forty Mercer Street,” Library Journal 
(February 1, 1945). 

William K. Zinsser, “Survival of an Idea,” in Princeton Alumni Weekly 
(March 1, 1946). 
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Kneeland McNulty, “The Graphic Arts Project at Princeton University,” 
in Serigraph Quarterly (May 1946). 

(Anonymous), Report on The Princeton Print Club: An Undergradu- 
ate Activity (pamphlet), Princeton, 1947. 

William K. Zinsser, “The Graphic Arts in a Liberal Education,” in 
Print: A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts (Fall 1946); re- 
printed in College Art Journal (Spring 1947). 

John T. Winterich, “Man About The House,” in The Princeton Uni- 
versity Library Chronicle (November 1947), pp. 13-16. 

John T. Winterich, “Through Fire and Flood With The Colophon,” 
in Publisher's Weekly (November 22, 1947). 

(Anonymous), “‘Princeton’s Prince of Prints,’ Nassau Sovereign (April 
1948). 

Stephen H. Patterson Jr., “36 University Place,” in The Princeton Uni- 
versity Library Chronicle (June 1948). 

Alfred A. Knopf, “Some Random Recollections,” in The Typophiles, 
1949. 

eA Knopf, “On Making a Few Books,” in The New Colophon 
(Volume II, Part 6, 1949). 

P. K. Thomajan, “Elmer Adler: Printer at College,” in The American 
Printer (February 1950). 

(Anonymous), Record of The Proceedings at The Limited Editions 
Club’s Dinner to Celebrate the Twenty-First Birthday of The 
Club (May 11, 1950) (Presentation of “Distinguished Service” 
Plaque to Elmer Adler. ) 

(Anonymous), “Princeton Print Club,” in Princeton Alumni Weekly 
(October 13, 1950). 

Will Ransom, “Elmer Adler: The Pynson Printers,” in Selective Check 
Lists of Press Books (Parts Eleven and Twelve), Duschnes, New 
OI IN.Y., 1950. 

Kneeland McNulty, “Adventures in Print Enjoyment,” in The Journal 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts (March 1951). 
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